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Smith-Corona 


...no finer office typewriter! 


Smith-Corona 


...no finer portable typewriter! 





Smith-Corona 


..-no finer desk model 
adding machine! 








Every product bearing the Smith-Corona label is backed 
by the combined experience and high reputation of these 
two great typewriter names. 
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TYPING OF MOTION-PICTURE 
“SCRIPTS” 


BARRETT C. KIESLING 


Author of “Talking Pictures,” and Staff Writer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 





S a set of architect’s plans and specifi- 
cations controls the 
home, so a motion-picture 

“scenario,” or “screen play” sets hundreds 
of trained hands at the many different 
tasks required between the start and finish 
of a modern photoplay. 

Because what is written in the “script” 
controls the spending of hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions of dollars, it is im- 
perative that every script be easily read, 
easily understood. Additionally, so as to 
avoid confusion between pictures, in each 
studio every “script” is typed according to 
a set format. 


building of a 
“script,” 


ALL secretaries, stenographers, and typ- 
its whose studio duties require them to 
type “script” are given a list of studio 
tules. At one of the largest film plants, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, these script-typing 
tules call for this placement of each item 
of copy: 


MARGINS 
10 DIALOGUE 
15 SCENE DESCRIPTION 
20 BUSINESS IN PARENTHESIS 
(CHARACTER DESCRIPTION) 
30 NAME OF PERSON SPEAKING 
DIALOGUE 
40 TITLE OF THE STORY 
40 “CHANGES” OR “ADDS” 
55 DATE 
65 PAGE AND SCENE NUMBERS 
Leave three spaces between scenes and type in 
fourth space. 


Compare these instructions with the actual 
Pages reproduced from the script of “Two 
Smart People” (originally entitled “Time 


for Two,” you will n>te from the illustra- 
tions) which presents Lucille Ball and John 
Hodiak. Ralph Wheelwright was the pro- 
ducer for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—-original 
story by Ralph Wheelwright and Allen 
Kerward; screen play (of which the illus- 
trations are actual pages) by Ethel Hill 
and Leslie Charteris. 


SCRIPT formats used in the different 
studios are not uniform. Therefore writers 
who have worked at other studios always 
check with the secretary assigned to them 
before starting on a photoplay at a studio 
new to them. 

There are definite reasons why each 
studio has the same format for all of its 
“scripts.” (Perhaps it should be explained 
here that “script,” “scenario,” and “screen 
play” are synonyms for the end result: 
the written photoplay.) Note (page 2) 
that indenting sixty-five spaces for the 
scene number now places these digits on 
the far right side. They used to be on the 
left (page 3), but the change was made 
because, with the number on the left, it 
was found that directors, assistant direc- 
tors, technicians, and actors were losing 
time opening the script wide to find the 
number, which often was bound into the 
book so it could not be seen. With the 
number at the far right side, the page 
need only be partially lifted. 


THE other indentations have been planned 
tu give the utmost in reading ease. The 
lines assigned to various members of the 
cast (dialogue) are widely spaced. The 
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Time For Two 

Chgs. 10-11-45 P. 118 
INT. MAIN SALON - RIVERBOAT CAFE - CLOSE SHOT - 211 
CLOCK 


Qn the wall above the bar, the hands showing a feu 
minutes of twelve, 


CAMERA PANS DOWN to the hilarious crowd, drinking, 
dancing, and singing with increased gaiety and 
abandon as the climax of Mardi Gras approaches. 
Customers are clamoring for service at the bar, 
Waiters move through the boisterous crowd as best 
they can. 


EXT. PRIVATE DECK - MED. FULL SHOT - RIVER 212 


A portion of the deck rail is tipped in. Over the 
scene we hear the muted leughter and gaiety from the 
main salon. This is the same moon that lit up the 
desert for Connors and Ricki such a short time ago. 
Now it makes a golden path to them on the water. 


Connors! Voice 
We still have a few minutes. Then the masks come off and 
it's all over. 


Ricki's Voice 
Our masks are off now, 


Connors! Voice 
We're sharp characters -- always ahead of everyone, 


During this CAMERA PANS to include Connors and Ricki 
at the ship's rail, his arm about her as they stand 
looking at the water. 


Ricki turns to Connors suddenly and urgently. 


Ricki 
Ace - you're not going through with this? 


Connors (expressionlessly) 
Why not? I've made a deal and it's a good one. I don't 
want to be fighting and hiding and running away all my life. 


Ricki 
Why not get away. You don't need to stay here and take any 
rap. I know a place to go. 


Connors (giving no clue as to 
how he is responding) 
Where? 


Ricki 
A place I mow in South America. I had it picked out for 
myself if I'd succeeded with Chandwick - or got the bonds 
from you. I'd have gone there... There's a ship in the 
harbor now, 
CONTINUED: 
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67 EXT, DUFOUR'S - CLOSE SHOT - CONNORS, RICKI AND SIMMS 


as Connors, Simms and Ricki are entangled with paper 
streamers and showered with confetti. 


Ricki (to Connors) 
You arranged this. 


Connors (loving it) 
I just waved my wand, 


They start into door. 


INT, DUFOUR'S - REVERSE ANGLE (PROCESS) 


A two-room shop with several small dressing comparte 
ments opening off to one side, Standing about are 
high piled boxes bearing labels, and ghostly figures 
wearing doublets and hose and plumed hats, Piled 

on a table is a motley mess of armor shields and 
sunbonnets. 


Masks are strung across the shop, Paces of satyrs, 
clowns, monks, demons, grinning skulls, silly fat 
girls. 


From the ceiling depend other and more elaborate 
disguises. 


Guilded horses' heads, Purple elephants in papier 
mache, a unicorn's head with a silver horn. 


braying ass. A tiger. A shaggy lion. A foolish 
walrus. 


Reflections from the Mardi Gras pageantry play across 
the scene, 


A little gnome, M'sieu Dufour, comes forward from the 
shadows at the back of the shop, to meet Connors, 
Ricki and Simms, 


Dufour 
Yes, sir....yes, Mademoiselle... 


Connors 
We want clothes -- fantastic, fabulous clothes. 


Dufour (indicating his empty shelves) 
I have very little left now, 
COPYRIGHT, 
1eae, BY 
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Connors turns to a lace gown in a glass cas®, 0.68., 
Ricki with him. 











scene descriptions and notations as_ to 
“business” (actions of the players) are also 
arranged with plenty of white space, so 
they can be read with the minimum of 
ocular effort. 

The generous and carefully allotted 
masses of white space on the completed 
script have still another important function. 
A copy of the script goes to each of thirty- 
odd technical department heads. These 
skilled men traditionally pencil their own 
professional comments after each scene. 


ON the set the script supervisors, formerly 
called secretaries, make voluminous pencil 
notes around the typescript of every scene. 
This tells how the player was dressed, the 
color and design of his tie, the hand he 
carried his hat with, etc. As interior and 
exterior usually not photo- 
graphed consecutively, these penciled notes 
are very important. They prevent errors 
on the finished film, such as a man ap- 
proaching a door wearing a black hat and 
entering it wearing a white one. 

Various department heads will use the 
main script to make “breakdown scripts” 
ot their own. The assistant director will 
work out a chart that will show on just 
what days certain scenes are to be shot, 
and what players will be needed. The con- 
struction department will list completion 
of sets according to the current demands 
on its materials and personnel. The prop- 
erty ‘department will list in order just 
when it will have to have certain furniture 
and equipment ready. 


scenes are 


UNLIKE the stage, it is not customary 


in the studios to make separate scripts of, 


the dialogue for each actor. On the stage, 
actors are given their parts with just a 
short line of “cue” to show them where 
to start and stop. This is not necessary in 
a studio, because a screen actor does not 
have to learn all his dialogue at once. He 
memorizes it piecemeal as each sequence 
comes along. 

A final script or screen play averages one 
hundred and twenty-five Mimeographed 
pages. Before the word “final” appears on 
a script, probably two thousand pages have 
been typed. There is a “treatment” before 
the script format is attempted. This treat- 
ment shows how a novel or a stage play 
will appear when adapted from those forms 
into the sequences of a motion picture, but 
it does not segregate the scenes by number. 
It merely blocks them out in words. The 
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numbering of scenes, insertion of scene 
and character descriptions, starts in earnest 
with the “first rough script.” The scenes 
and dialogue of the first script are usually 
not fully worked out. They are all indi- 
cated, however, so the producer, director, 
and members of the legal department may 
see whether or not the story works up into 
an adequate photoplay and if it is free of 
possible legal complications. Only about 
six copies are made of the first script. 


THE “second script” is Mimeographed, 
fifty copies, which go to the budget, ward- 
robe, art, publicity, casting, and the main 
construction departments. This script is 
more complete in its details. It forms the 
basis for a budget as to costs. It is at this 
point that the producer decides whether 
or not the photoplay can be made for a 
cost that can be returned through theatre 
admissions to the finished product. The 
second script has sufficient detail to permit 
the art director to plan sets, the wardrobe 
department to design and fabricate cos- 
tumes, and the casting department to seek 
effective actors for the different roles. 


SCREEN authors, or scenarists, do not 
work alike in the manner in which they 
get their creative work to secretaries or 
typists. Some use dictating machines. Some 
dictate to secretaries, who take it all down 
in pothooks. Some write laboriously by 
hand with pencil or pen. Many others 
(these are usually the writers with previ- 
ous newspaper training) type their own 
copy. Some of these latter, using the “hunt 
and peck” system, are very bad typists. One 
secretary for a famous screen writer once 
said, “I wish he'd dictate his stuff. His 
typing is worse than his handwriting!” 


WHILE there is a standard, unchanged 
form for the massing of words in scripts, 
those words are, of course, different for 
every story. They can tell of love or of 
murder, of conquest and success, or of fail- 
ure and defeat. While typing script eight 
hours a day is physically just as tiring as 
typing waybills for a meat packing house, 
it does have its compensations. And, as 
most studio secretaries are ardent motion- 
picture theatre attendants, and have their 
own “crushes” on various stars, they do 
look forward to the possibility that it will 
be necessary to make script changes on the 
set while the stars are working. That is 4 
call to dictation which is never refused! 
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THAT FIRST DAY AT WORK 


Take it from one who has been through it many times—it need 
not be the dismaying experience you ve perhaps been dreading 


CELIA DARLINGTON 


HERE’S plenty of advice to be had 

for the asking on how to get a job. 

Schools, agencies, both private and 
governmental, and individuals are eager to 
point the way. Psychologists and personnel 
counsellors stand ready to help us make 
our choice of a career, and educational in- 
stitutions all over the country are eager to 
supply the training we need to reach the 
goal. With all this backing, and with per- 
sonal initiative and ambition, it seems that 
we should be bound to enter easily into a 
chosen line of work. 

Usually we do, but until age and experi- 
ence come to our rescue, it’s likely to be a 
painful process at times. One of these 
times is the first day on a new job. 

I can remember more than one occasion 
when I have started on a new job, and I 
cannot remember once not feeling at least 
a little pang of trepidation. Will I be suc- 
cessful ? Will 
they like me? 


The basis of success in any line of work 
is, of course, self-confidence. People differ 
greatly in their natural stock of this, per- 
haps because of various types of upbringing 
and psychological backgrounds. We all 
know the overconfident type. She rushes in 
and practically steps into the boss’s shoes 
the first day. She'll be lucky if she doesn't 
have her ears pinned back right then and 
there. We all know, too, the shrinking 
violet, who’s afraid to say that she knows 
anything for fear of criticism. She’s too 
timid to admit, for instance, that she can 
cut a stencil, for fear she might not do it 
right. She is often more of a headache to 
her new employer than the overconfident 
secretary. He would like to encourage her, 
but he’s busy and it takes time, and he 
feels a little bit resentful that she can’t 
manage her own personality without help 
from him. It’s well to steer a middle course, 

to take stock of 
yourself and, on 


Can I do the Simple Susie that first day, to 


work? Will my 
employer make 
allowances for 
the fact that I 
am new? Do I 


look as nervous 
as I feel? 


ON my first 
secretarial job, 
these questions 
tormented me 
not a little, and 





it was several “a you're going to talk that way about 
my typing, you can't have the flowers I 


weeks before I bought for you.” 
felt really at 

home. The strain 

ot first days has diminished steadily since 
then, as experience has taught me various 
things I needed to know about the business 
world. On analyzing my sensations and 
experiences, which I believe are to some 
extent common to all of us, I think it 
might be worth while to present my con- 
clusions for what value they may have to 
newcomers in the secretarial world. 





give as complete 
an impression of 
poise as you can. 


THE way to 
do this, I be- 
lieve, is to re- 
member that it 
is your services 
that are being 
hired, not you 
yourself. The 
difference may 
seem subtle, but 
é it is really a 
fundamental is- 

sue, for both 

timidity and conceit spring from the self- 
conscious feeling that we are being judged 
and the intense natural desire to appear to 
advantage in the eyes of others. If you 
remember that your services are what 
count, you will immediately realize that 
your problem is simple. If you have the 
training and experience required for the 
job (and you should never apply for a job 

















unless you are qualified, because you will 
be the sufferer if you do), all you have to 
do is demonstrate your skill. There is no 
need to “make an impression.” Merely un- 
derstanding this fact took a load off my 
mind, and made new employment contacts 
easier for me. What have you to be nerv- 
ous about, I would reassure myself, you 
know you can do the work. 

This means that, on your first day of 
employment, you are demonstrating the 
work you can do, rather than presenting 
your personality to your employer and fel- 
low workers. Concentrating on the work in 
hand, and putting all your skill into it, will 
go far toward ridding you of any nervous- 
ness that you may encounter on your new 
job. 


IN any contact between human beings, 
however, personality must play a part. You 
can see to it that your personal qualifica- 
tions are an asset to you, not a detriment. 
The main thing to remember here is that 
it’s the lasting impression which counts; 
therefore the best answer is to be yourself. 
That’s the person your new associates are 
going to know ultimately, anyway. The 
battle is half won if you arrive on your 
first day at work well groomed, and con- 
servatively dressed in something simple and 
becoming. Your behavior should be conser- 
vative also. You’re sure to regret it if you 
talk too much, especially about personali- 
ties in the office, or your feelings, or your 
past experiences. Let these come later, when 
you are better acquainted. Since you don't 
yet know the lay of the land, so to speak, 
be wary but polite. This way you can’t 
lose, and you will probably win admira- 
tion for your dignity and restraint. The 
result will be a desire on the part of your 
fellow workers to know you better. It’s 
really up to the old employees to make 
friendly advances. You'll be doing your 
share if you meet them with real friendli- 
ness and with a pleasant smile. A smile 
puts you and others at their ease. 

You can smile easily if you keep an opti- 
mistic attitude, and your optimism will 
probably be justified as far as your own 
success is concerned. Remember that you 
would not have been given this position if 
you had not already made a favorable im- 
pression. Besides, your employer would not 
have hired a secretary if he did not need 
her services. For this reason, he is hoping 
as much as you are for your success. Per- 
haps that’s the thought, more than any 
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other, that will make the first day’s work 
easier—help you overcome any “jitters.” 
It's mainly a matter of codperation. 


FIRST, it’s up to you to do your part 
Presumably you are trained to whatever 
extent the position requires. You can add 
to that intelligent resourcefulness in meet- 
ing new situations. If the firm you are to 
work for issues a catalogue or other litera- 
ture, you should have secured copies at 
your job interview and you should have 
studied them carefully. This should iron 
out the major difficulties that new terminol- 
ogy presents. Then, at your first opportu- 
nity, glance through the files, so that you 
can learn at once the names of important 
customers and correspondents. These may 
be useful in telephone contacts as well as 
in letter writing. If you are introduced to 
a number of other employees, it might be 
helpful, when you have a spare moment, to 
jot down a list of their names, so that you 
will not forget them. They'll all remember 
yours, because there is only one of you, 
but you may get tangled up with theirs at 
first. It’s a fact well known to all success- 
ful business men that of the 
flattering forms of attention is to remember 
a person’s name and to get it correct, the 
first time. 


one most 


PROBABLY a good deal of the work ona 
new job will be unfamiliar to you. As a 
rule, your employer or some other employee 
he delegates, will explain the filing system, 
letter forms, etc., to you. Don’t be afraid 
to ask questions if you don’t understand. 
Then you'll have a chance of doing the cor- 
rect thing from the beginning. Many ques- 
tions, however, you may be able to answer 
for yourself, without bothering anyone, and 
this will make you really popular. Instead 
of asking your employer how he wants 
his signature typed at the close of a letter, 
for instance, look in the file and the first 
carbon you run across will tell you. This 
will also show you how he likes his letters 
spaced. It’s a good policy to take shorthand 
notes on any instructions you are given; 
then you'll have them for reference and the 
multitude of unfamiliar details will not 
swamp you. 


IF you have doubts about this job, or 
plans concerning it, don’t air them the first 
day. Don’t start out by being critical and 
muttering rebelliously about the length of 
the lunch hour, asking when you'll get your 
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vacation, or wishing you had Saturday off. 
Questions like this should have been an- 
swered to your satisfaction at a preliminary 
interview ; else, why did you take the job? 
Don't suggest that this puny little position 
is just a starter, and you're going on from 
there—but quickly. Keep such thoughts to 
yourself, if you have them. You'll look 
ridiculous making audible plans for the 
future when you haven’t completely mas- 
tered present problems, and there’s no tell- 
ing whase toes you may be trampling. 
There’s no need to make suggestions on 
how the work could be done better, not for 
a while. Initiative is a fine attribute and 
may get you ahead, but it should rise from 
a foundation of proved accomplishment. 
You're still an unknown quantity until you 
have laid this foundation. 


ALL right, you’ve done your part, and 
the burden shouldn’t be wholly upon you. 
Usually it isn’t. In most cases your em- 
ployer and fellow workers will codperate 
and make things easy for you. Give them 
time, however, for they may be as nervous 
in some ways as you. If, after a month or 
so, there is no friendly feeling, then perhaps 
this is not the job you want. But think it 
over carefully before you make such a de- 
cision. Sometimes people who seem cold 
and critical at first, turn out, in the long 
run, to be the most dependable of friends. 

Your employer should, to do his part, 
have outlined the position carefully before- 
hand. He should have told you frankly if 
it had any drawbacks, such as excessive 
overtime, and he should have made the re- 
quirements clear enough so that you would 
both know whether you were qualified. On 
your first day he should keep in mind that 
you are new, making allowance for the 
obvious facts that you can’t recognize his 
best friends on the telephone or have not 
mastered the contents of the price list. He 
will not expect, nor should you, perfection 
without practice. 

Your fellow employees should, to do their 
part, have greeted you in a friendly way, 
introduced themselves, and, offered what- 
ever help they could in your adjustment to 
a new environment. They too hope, as a 
rule, that you will be a success, because 
that will mean a lighter work load for 
them and a possibility of pleasant com- 
panionship. You'll all look strange to each 
other, in the beginning, but a secretary 
usually finds many lifelong friends in her 
profession if she'll meet them halfway 
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NOW that we’ve discussed some of the 
details of the first day’s work, let’s go back 
to the questions that I find myself consider- 
ing on a new job, for you're probably think- 
ing about them too. 

Can I do the work? Yes, undoubtedly, if 
you are applying for the right job. Nobody 
expects superhuman perfection, and one 
mistake won’t end your career. But your 
best work—that will be not only good 
enough, it will win you praise. 

Will my employer make allowances for 
the fact that I am new? I believe he always 
will, within reasonable limits. If he doesn’t, 
he'll change secretaries so fast that he'll 
get discouraged and change his tactics. 

Do I look as nervous as I feel? Certainly 
not. I have been very jittery on a new job, 
and later found my fellow employees con- 
gratulating me on my calm. Nobody else 
is as close to your feelings as you are. 

Will they like me? That's up to you. Do 
you like them? If you do, they will. 

Will I be successful? If you are trained 
for your job and give it your best efforts, 
there’s no reason in the world why not, 
and every reason why. 


Try It Yourself! 


For each such “tip” accepted for publica 
tion we will pay $1.00 to the contributor. 


v 




















NE of the girls on the Greco Writer 

staff, has been using a little timesaver 
for some time that may help you too. Every 
once in a while Edith, like the rest of us, 
comes across one of those tricky words 
when transcribing—two c’s, one s in o¢- 
casion, or two r’s in occurred and re- 
ferred. Although she is 99 per cent sure 
of the spelling most of the time, she likes 
to check herself to make absolutely certain 
the spelling is correct. Well, instead of 
reaching for “20,000 Words” and thumbing 
all the way through it, Edith just turns 
to the inside cover, where she has an alpha- 
betical list of these “sticklers” recorded. 
Of course, the list includes only ‘about a 
dozen of those words that seem to bother 
her each time they are encountered, but 
it does save time. Beats looking through 
pages and pages of fine print in the big of- 
fice dictionary, to use “20,000 Words,” too. 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





AS YOU START YOUR STUDY 


A bit of history, and a few pointers of interest to the new 
student of an art that goes back earlier than Caesar’s day 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HORTHAND is the means by which 

words are committed to writing as they 

are spoken. Obviously, the rate at 
which it is written is much faster than that 
to which longhand can accommodate itself. 
So shorthand must be not only briefer than 
longhand, but easier to write. The amount 
of time it takes to write a longhand m, for 
example, cannot be given to any letter or 
sound in shorthand if the writing is to keep 
pace with speech. Hence 
shorthand’s alphabet is 
comprised of a few very 
simple, easy strokes, 
planned so that they may 
be combined to the great- 


est possible advantage to AAh 
express sounds that fre- 

B 3 
quently occur together. 

c () 

IF THIS is your first D aT 
introduction to shorthand, 
you may be surprised to eE— 447 
know that shorthand it- oe FF 
self is not a result of the 
demands of the modern S q 
business world. There H VM 
was a system with an al- 1 1 
phabet all its own that 
was invented in the six- K k 
teenth century Much L L- 


earlier than that, in the 
time of Julius Caesar, a 
system of abbreviated 
writing had been de- 
vised in which the 
alphabet was made up 
of parts of the regu- 
lar Roman capital let- 
ters, each letter being 
reduced to its brief- 
est recognizable form. 
Thus b was written 
like our capital B, but 
without , the vertical 
stroke. Other letters 
were similarly abbrev- 
iated. Of course such 
writing would not be 
as rapid as speech, so 
several stenographers 


Alphabets Old and 
New 


Tironian Alphabet 





mee 


C Ary, 
poe Ly 


Gregg Alphabet 


Showing how alphabets of curly Roman days : 
and that of our modern system are based on worth while to start 
the longhand letters in use then and now cach 


were required to make a report of any 
speech, one taking down the beginning ofa 
sentence, another the middle part, and still 
another the last part. One imagines that 
they must have missed quite a few words 
in this process, or perhaps overlapped 
each other, but they got together afterward, 
much as students sometimes do even now, 
and made up the whole copy from their 
combined notes. It was in this way that 
the speeches of the Roman 
Senate were preserved. 

Earlier than that, 
among the hieroglyphics 
left by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, has been found a 
plan or system of ab- 
breviated writing. One 
supposes that as seon as 
man graduated from the 
laborious art of picture 
writing by symbols or 
letters, he began to look 
for still shorter met!:ods 
of putting his thoughts 
on record, 
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THE shorthand that we 
study today is a far cry 
from that early clumsy 
writing. The characters 
that make up its alphabet 
are derived from our 
present longhand alpha- 
bet. If you can make 
an oval, such as you 
make in writing a 
longhand 0, and if you 
can make a straight 
line, such as you make 
in crossing a ¢t, you can 
write shorthand. How 
fast you write it will 
depend on how much 
you practice. 

Easy control of the 
pen counts for a great 
deal in any kind of 
writing, so it is well 


4<—— 


Nx < HVPOVOZE 


re 
af 


A q, A 


day’s lesson 
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with a few lines of ovals and straight lines, 
written several at a time without lifting 
the pen. Try to keep them neat and regular, 
with no extra flourishes of the pen either 
above or on the paper. There are no con- 
necting strokes in shorthand, every touch 
of the pen to paper means something, so 
get in the habit, at-the start, of writing 
neat, controlled outlines, with nothing un- 


finished and nothing left over. 


Practicing the rotary motion of the 
ovals will help get the “feel” of the 
curves into the fingers. 


Ft a, ey, ai 
a. 


a ae 
q@Ioaooc2ec. 
a? a * a 
tad (MP) 
6666 97 


g (hard sound); 1; ag; al; b, v 


b 
7 


; ba, av 


IN shorthand it is of tl 
portance to 


e utmost im- 
proportion, that is, 
make a clear distinction between small and 


observe 








large strokes. 
ee. a. et 
— ee ji a al 


ee 4 oil 


be 07. Ftp th 


kkkkeg; k, g, k, ge; rerril; r, l, r, lz nm, m, n, m, 
b, d, t, d; 6, p, s, b, p, 8, vo, f, 8, vo, f, 8 §, ch. sh 


W HEN you come to the point of joining 
i circle to a straight line, let the circle just 
touch the straight line; the same must be 
true of a circle joined to a curve. 
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aa > oo 
PF a 


—D ~~ se -= 


oo—v 


os —-—cm 


I, he, | would, he would, I will, he will, tea, day, I 
can £0, he can £0, may, any, me, many, enemy, 
enigma 


MAKE your shorthand writing look as 
attractive as you can. (The penmanship 
exercises in our little book of Fables 
written in Gregg Shorthand will be helpful 
in your practice.) It is much more fun to 
do a good job than a poor one. But above 
all, don’t get discouraged because your 
outlines are not perfect at the first writing. 


You may not remember, but you didn’t 
walk so well, either, the first time you 
tried ! 


Drill on Frequent Words 
of Chapters I to III 


Based on the list given in “5000 Most-U sed 
Shorthand Forms” 


(See shorthand on opposite page. 
CHAPTER 1: hay, air, egg, gray, hurry, ill, 

lay, aid, aim, ate, hate, tea, cake, clean, cream, 

dark, dream, green, mad, mark, middle, milk, 


mill, net, team, lading, laid, lead, retail, ticket, 


main, lake, leg, added, dead, detail, limited, 
needed, meant, minute 

CHAPTER 2: camp, cap, pain, pair, pen, 
pick, pig, pin, bag, bear, beat, bet, affair, fail, 


feed, fell, gift, laugh, heaven, heavy, lived, at- 
tach, catch, cheap, checking, chief, shape, pray, 
plate, played, branch, break, labor, member, label. 
fresh, flat, spare, pass, peace, space, crazy, raise, 
series, selling, glass, placing, meets, rates, needs, 
happens, hence, claims, easy, seeing, checks, 
takes, gas, cities, east, sat, seat, sit, settle, stamp, 
staying, steél, sad, safe, leaves, saving, changes, 
pages, desk, fast, lesson-listen, visiting, pieces, 
fix, election, relation, section, based, checked, 
fixed, missed, marked. 

CHAPTER block, coffee, hospital, model, 
occurred, operation, shop, top, volume, _ ball, 
caught, draw, raw, talking, auto, boat, 
broke, broken, closed, coat, drove, fellows, grow, 
hopes, hotel, knowing, knows, load, motion, noted, 
noticed, owe, owing, phone, portion, roads, sew, 
showed, slow, snow, soul, drawn, loan, omitted, 
horse, lower, nor, stores, coal, hall, army, art, 
chair, chapter, dare, daughter, honor, mere, mo- 


cross, 


tor, register, semester, starting, hurt, cloth, 
clothes, thoughts, birthday, earth, faith, method, 
theater, conference, accounts, council, candy, 


earlier, fairly, lately, easily, readily, daily, merely 
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Frequent-Word Drills 


An exercise on some words in the second thousand most-used words that 


ces, 





come under the principles 


Chapter 1 O Q@ 7, 


Chapter 2 


Sts c+ 2 


. 76 re Sa 


bt 
“3 Tt 
jab Ajere 


C2 C2 4G 


G |e 
r EGE ee cna é. 


pre 
Se ar a 
fed 


of Chapters One to Three 


PO PP POO IO 
xe ya a ra Fi ba 
lprd ey 
La. wg we 
- Chapter 3 a xy 
ee cig sie 


oe A ay 
ig bay ee 





WAP 92 A= 
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Right (Write) from 
the Start! 


HAVE seen writers who, when asked 

what system they used, boasted that 

they wrote “a system of their own.” 
It sounds big, but it doesn’t mean anything ; 
they do not back it up with performance. 
If they were capable writers, I, for one, 
would be glad to accord them the credit 
due them as an inventive genius, but they 
are not. They are usually of the “drudge” 
type, who through laziness or otherwise 
have never leariied the system they pre- 
tended to study in school and consequently 
have had to resort to all sorts of arbitrary 
expedients to bolster up their speed. They 
do not coin these beforehand, but devise 
them at the moment, while taking dictation, 
a practice which requires time, when time 
is speed. The actual writing of shorthand 
should be a mechanical process. The mind 
cannot be burdened with the manufacture 
of expedients, but has all it can do to fol- 
low the context and to take care of the 
hearing. 

Furthermore, such a practice is not only 
destructive of speed, but it makes for in- 
accuracy as well. These expedients are 
very rarely based on any method or prin- 
ciple; they are born of the whim or the 
confusion of the moment and serve only 
so long as the memory is fresh concerning 
them. After the notes have gone cold, they 
are useless. The chief advantage of knowing 
your first principles and writing -every 
character in accordance with them comes 
in here: no matter how much you are hur- 
ried or how distorted your notes become, 
you have something definite to guide you 
in deciphering them. You are not compelled 
to grope through your memory for some 
forgotten expedient; being written accord- 
ing to system, your notes can always be 
read by the same system. You are dealing 
in known quantities. All guesswork is 
eliminated at once. 


IT IS needless to say that only by practice 
can this knowledge of the fundamentals be 
acquired, yet that is the soundest advice 
that can be offered to the ambitious student. 
Shorthand, with its system of phonetics 
and the arbitrary characters by which they 
are expressed, is a subject foreign to most 
minds, which find little in it by way of 
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mental association to recommend it to the 
memory. An entirely new recess of the 
memory must be opened to receive it, and 
it is only by constant repetition, whether 
by writing or reading, that the impression 
is made; but once made, it sticks, for the 
memory is very retentive of what it learns 
by labor. The best advice anyone can give 
you is that you read and write each char- 
acter or each outline over and over again 
until you can form it in your own mind 
quite unconsciously, at the mere mention 
of the word. You can tell better than your 
instructor when you have reached that point, 
and until you do reach it, you do yourself 
an injustice to pass on to another lesson. 
Try to remember that learning the first 
few lessons really well is worth in time 
to you many weeks, later, and in the matter 
of your career, the difference, it may be, 
between success and failure—Charles Lee 
Swem. 


Found in 
* Advertisement” 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


pee only the letters contained in the 
word ADVERTISEMENT, and only 
as often as they occur in ADVERTISE- 
MENT itself, form words corresponding 
to the following definitions and take 2 points 
for each right answer. The first letter of 
each word is given, to start you off, and 
blank spaces indicate the remaining letters. 


(See page 34 for the 
Correct Answers) 


DEFINITION Worp REQUIRED 
1. A small fish © sadinislee 
2. Fertilizers MT sesanue 
3. An afternoon show 7 ee 
4. South American Mountains A ---- 

5. A repairer * 
6. A valuable white fur E ----- 
7. Flesh foods oe 
8. A kind of couch D ---- 
9. Another kird of couch G aedece 

10. Fishing snares WN xs 

11. A silk fabric ome 

12. An imitation silk fabric G cncce 

13. Cvera'l meterial D ---- 

14. Two-seated bicycle T w<-<- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Why This Letter Matters 


GEORGE M. DODSON 


ASED on more than a dozen years 
of dictating letters to a rather sizable 
number of stenographers, I have 

found a peculiar attitude toward aiming at 
perfection in all letters. If the stenographer 
gets out a high percentage of her out-going 
mail in good condition, she seldom sees 
why the employer or office manager should 
object to one or two less attractive pieces 
of correspondence. 

Let’s say you have completed twenty 
letters. You feel you have done an excel- 
lent job on them—well, on nineteen of 
them, anyway! And you cannot understand 
why the boss should insist on that last one 
measuring up to the same standards as the 
others. Why does this particular letter 
matter enough to demand a retyping? 


Is it to a new customer? Then you surely 
understand the importance of making a 
good impression by mail, to support the 
work of your salesmen, advertising depart- 
ment, and other forms of contact. 

Is it to an old customer? Then you would 
not want him to think you had lost interest 
in his account, simply because he has been 
purchasing from your company for so many 
years. Neat letters are one of the best 
methods for assuring him that his business 
is still appreciated. 

Is the letter to one of the salesmen? Out 
there on “the firing line” they need all the 
encouragement you can give them. Your 
employer knows he cannot expect them to 
do their best when mail from the home office 
shows any sign of carelessness or lack of 
cooperation. That's why he asked you to 
try again on the letter that some salesman 
will receive tomorrow. 


DOES this letter answer an inquiry? It 
may be an opportunity to win a new friend 
for the company, or to strengthen an old 
friendship. Perfection in such correspond- 
ence pays big dividends. Be happy to have 
a part in this sort of public relations. 
Has someone complained about your 
stock or service? Here a_ well-written 
letter has the same soothing effect as a 
Pleasant voice on the telephone or a visit 
by a tactful salesman. But in this case a 
letter must handle the difficult task. If you 


were in the position of your employer, you 
would readily see why only the finest work- 
manship must go into the composition and 
typing of this letter. 

Are you sending this letter to a sunplier? 
Remember that your sources of supply have 
much to do with the success of your own 
company. Some persons in the supplier’s 
office may know you only by your corre- 
spondence. So this is your chance to he'p 
win respect for your employer—and thereby 
win his respect for you. Even having all 
the other letters perfect will not be enough. 
This one must be as attractive as the rest. 


DOES this letter go to a “prospect” who 
has placed no orders? He may be the kind 
of man who looks at a proposition from 
every angle and then settles down to being 
someone’s Joyal customer. You may be sure 
he will notice how well your letter looks. 
When you give it a second thought, you 
can scarcely wonder that your boss feels 
this man deserves the best possible letter. 

Or, in the average run of a day's mail, 
does this letter happen to be a “thank you” 
note to a customer who has submitted a 
suggestion for the improvement of your 
business? Maybe his idea did not seem 
practical, or could not be used for some 
other reason. However, the boss appreciat« 
the fact that the customer has been thought 
ful even to write. Furthermore, the next 
suggestion he sends in can very easily be 
worth while. No one needs to tell you that 
only a top-notch letter will provide the 
encouragement and appreciation your em- 
ployer has tried to give in his reply. 


TWENTY letters neatly stacked for signa- 
tures. Only one of which you are a bit 
ashamed. But you never can be sure that it 
isn’t the most important of all, That’s why 
this letter matters. - 


Work Quietly 


ROPPING pencils, crumbling papers, 
and moving objects noisily in an office 
disturbs other workers, and hinders effi- 
cient work. Quietness is characteristic of 
an efficient office worker. So cultivate the 
habit of working quietly—Dave J. Teter 
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Need to type a page of script? 
Starting point of 


a minute you are ready to type. 


OT A FRIEND in the 
sighed our new stenographer. “Two 
months ago I graduated from school. 
I was given a diploma. I had a wonder- 
ful vacation. I came to work for this fa- 
mous company. But right now I feel as 
though I hadn’t a friend in the world!” 
“Why, Elizabeth!” I straightened from 
my desk and looked at her. ‘“What- 
ae a8 
She smiled a little ruefully. “Oh, it’s 
really- nothing,” she said. She swept her 
hand toward the work in the in-box on her 
desk. “Except I don’t know how I'll 
ever get caught up with all this work. Let- 
ters are all right; we did lots of them in 
school. But those bulletins, the October 
script, this month’s reports—why, I hardly 
know how to start them. We had very 
little work of this sort in school, you see, 
and ‘i 
“Elizabeth,” I interrupted gently. 
“Yes?” 
“When you were in school, did you ever 
study filing ?” 


world!” 


“Oh, certainly. I had a whole semester 
of filing.” 

“Good. Tell me, Elizabeth, what sort 
of material do you suppose an office like 
ours would file?” 

“ » 4 ” 

Ummm . letters, correspondence. 

ae 


“Maybe reports to the general manager ?” 


Insert a page from the files 
like this one (from the NBC production, “‘Time for Resolu- 
tion’’) and (1) set margin stops; (2) set tab stops for the 
narration, sound effects, and page number; 
(3) note that the entire page, from number to 
double spaced; and (4) observe the use of all-caps. 


fs Men. te Then _— understanding 
In half lighted her eyes She 
straightened ) her 











e SKILLFU 
FATHER T: Not balf as many ugh, @s those that fall into ay ( 
t classificat son--the “Yard Long” resolutioners,. 
: TIME ID 
(INTERCOM BUZZER) 
(DI Sc SD) Ob we, I'm glad New Year's Day comes only 
once Tee The Ca op 
(swITCH) fil a 
Yes? es areptic: 
TIME Es (FILTER THROUGHOUT) We'll have Moscow for you, sir, 
in just two end @ helf seconds. 
mem % malting. ALAN C. LLOYD > aie, 
Tims Kk: Nen-pow, sir. Q 
(GONG) 
EEE Ss 86S Whee alse “Ves. And what 
TIME KE: _ for the moment, sir. We've entered in our records else >” 


“Perhaps your trip 
reports, and the month- 


ly circulation reports.” 


typewriter as she continued, and the 

staff bulletins and the editorial reports and 

the monthly production schedule a 
She sprang to her feet, exclaiming, “Of 


course! In the files! Models of every- 
thing !” 
“Exactly,” I nodded. “You see, Eliza- 


beth, when a company has been in busi- 
ness for many years, every typing job is 
just one part of a series. 
type is simply one more installment. 
the earlier installments in the 
models for you to follow 

But I was talking to thin air. 
had headed for the file cabinet. 


Everything you 
And 


files are 


Elizabeth 


IT IS TRUE, TOO. Most office typing 
jobs are simply new chapters to be added 
to the story of a business. This month’s 
reports are just like last month's, with dif- 
ferent numbers This month’s schedule 
will be very v*uch like last month's sched- 
ule, with just a minor or two. 
Everything done this month is a follow-up 
of what we did last month. 

And buried in the files, not too deeply, 
are the reports from last month and all the 
months before—preceding chapters in the 
story of the firm. And those preceding 
chapters contain all the forms and .arrange- 
ment models that any newcomer will need 
as guides. 

Few beginning office workers realize 
how helpful those files can be. Again and 
again I have seen a new member of ouf 


change 









er. 


| P Y ING SA ES On her desk was a packet of the special 
: 0 yellow forms we use to report monthly 
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payments. In her typewriter was a set of 


D TRO IBLE similar sheets (at least, she had discovered 


what forms to use!), and she was obviously 
studying the layout of the information 


) Bo ies in your office shown on last month’s report. 
= P “i - ' It seemed to me that she was counting 
S @ tically a textbook! strokes; and when I walked to her desk 


and looked over her shoulder, I found that 
she was making a diagram for the place- 
has The Gregg Publishing Company ment of the columns of the report. 
“Elizabeth,” I said, “there’s a quicker 
way to make a duplicate of that form.” 




















hat staff study the form of a monthly report, “Good!” she smiled. “Will you show 
new to him but old to us, as though it = me?” 
rip were the first one that the company had “Glad to,” I said. “First, take out the 
th- ever made. papers you have in the machine.” 
ts.” It is natural for a newcomer to want to She did. 
ing make an impression; but the one act that “Now insert last month’s file copy into 
She really gets attention in a busy office is in- the machine.” 
her creased production. The new typist or Carefully she disengaged the previous re- 
the stenographer who can 
and within a few days equal 
" the production of the 
“Of typist or stenograp 
ry* he replaced is the o a ee 
who 1s going to hear August 1 to August 31, 1947 
iza- his employer saying, : 
usi- “This is a. wonderful Ts — 
D is surprise. I never Taterest ——22 $104,008 
you imagined that I could REET ay guisqose 
And get along without Jean, Peete, cnteouns pos 
are but here, in two weeks, poo wereie 
you're turning out as Depreciation 4 
beth much work as she did!” Miscellaneous 375 149,230 
\nd knowing when to GROSS PROFIT FOR PERIOD $ 5,058 
turn to that safest of all ——" 
office typing textbooks, ("i TXT XT) 
ping the files, is the surest Y 
ided way to reach high pro- 
ith’s duction levels quickly 
dif- 
dule AFTER all, why should 2 55 
hed- Elizabeth, or any rnew- —_ ess 
two. comer, take time to ——- 
v-up work out all over again eat ae First above 
the placement of col- gee0o = 90000 
eply, umns, or the wording rime’ a. —— > 
1 the of column headings, or ed A ag — 7 $ is 
| the the arrangement of any —— o — ~ 
-ding other data, when some- (™) @) @ @) 
inge- one else has already 
need worked it out — and 
there is evidence of his 
-alize work in the files, a Periodic reports should be as alike as possible; so insert the 
and model for you to follow. file copy and set margin and tabulator stops from that; then 


fi note where individual heading lines begin. As you remove the 
our I glanced at Elizabeth file copy, count the width of the top margin. 
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port from the file binder and inserted the 
sheet into her typewriter. 

“Now,” I said, “let’s do these steps in 
rapid one-two-three order: first, set the 
carriage at the left margin point and slide 
the left margin stop to that point 

Deftly, Elizabeth moved the carriage so 
that the pointer aligned with the left marein 
of the file copy in her machine, and then 
zipped the margin stop 
over until it clicked in- 
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carefully recounted the lines from the top to 
the first line of typing; but her way was 
quicker. Since she had dropped about 
halfway down the form in order to see the 
full width of the copy and its columns, she 
needed only to roll the paper back down to 
the first typewritten line, and then con- 
tinue rolling the paper out backwards, 
counting the clicks of the ratchet as she 





to position snugly 
against - the carriage 
block. fi 


“ . . And set the 
other margin stop in the 


same way 

It took but a mo- 
ment; both margins 
were set. 


“ . Then clear out 
any tabulator stops that 
may already be set in 
the machine .. .” 

Zing, zing! All 
cleared. 

o = « ae set 


new 
stops at each column 
starting point, just as 


though you were going 
to type right over the 
same columns.” 


CAREFULLY, Eliza- 
beth aligned the carriage 
at the beginning point of 
each column in the copy 
she had in her machine. 


The margin ‘stop al- 
ready had taken care of 
the first column, of 





course; but she set tab- 
ulator stops for each of 
the other columns. 

“There,” I said, “you 
have your machine all 
Set, ready to insert your 
clean sheets; but you 
will want to measure 
the width of the top 
margin—right ?” 

“Right!” she echoed, 
“and I know how to find that. 

“How?” 

“Why, as I back the tile copy out of my 
machine. I can count them, instead of just 
‘ripping’ 


That’s easy !” 


out the page.” 
And Elizabeth had me there! I had al- 
ways gone back to the top of the paper and 


tT Tr TTT TTT . te fi ba 
ai 33 © G3 4. REPORT 


LE 
5S 1A 777A FT 





most intriccte typing jobs—even h 
characters used in this cover for an annual report. 


TO OUR STOCEEOLDERS 


fe hed = 








Careful study of the file copies will indicate the solution of the 


ow to construct the special 


did so. Presto—in two or three seconds 
she knew the width of the top margin. 
After our discussion, Elizabeth became 
a true expert at copying forms and repro- 
ducing such complicated things as_ the 
banner heading we use on our bulletins and 
the layouts for our advertising. She had 








er, I 





ynds 
ame 
pro- 

the 


and 
had 
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learned that it was quicker to copy than 
to figure out placement problems all over 
again. 

Within a day or two, Elizabeth had her 
copying routine down to a precise sequence 
—first, snap the margins into place; sec- 
ond, set any needed tabulator stops; and 
third, click off the line-count for the top 
margin. One day I timed her on adjusting 
her machine for my summary balance 
sheet of the month: it took her 7% seconds 
from the time she reached for the file copy 
until she had the clean forms in her ma- 
chine, ready to start typing! In that time 
she had inserted the previous month’s copy, 
set margin stops, cleared the tabulator 
rack, set three new tab stops, counted her 
top margin, removed the file copy, and in- 
serted the new copies. And that is profes- 
sional handling of a typewriter! 


THEN CAME the battle. Elizabeth was 
a good typist, as you would guess from 
the comments above. It was not long until 
she found ways to improve on the copying 
technique that I had shown her. On a 
balance sheet, for example, she would not 
only spot the positions for the margins and 
tab stops, but would note on the carriage- 
pointer scale the point at which the single- 
entry lines (like each line of the heading) 
would begin. And that was good. 

It was good, that is, so long as she kept 
her attention on improving the technique 
and on hunting for new shortcuts; but when 
she started improving on the standard forms 
to which our staff was accustomed, we 
really ran into trouble! 

One of our regular monthly reports con- 
cerns postage expended for foreign circu- 
lation. Periodically I review several 
months’ reports to build a special index. In 
doing this, I flick the pages of the file 
rapidly. My-eye looks at one certain spot 
on the page. Because the data I want al- 
ways appear in the same spot, I can make 
my inspection rapidly and accurately. 

But in building one such special index, I 
was recently dismayed to find an enor- 
mous drop—apparently—in foreign circu- 
lation. I studied the figures, went flicking 
through the sheaf of accumulated reports 
again and again, added the figures over 
and over. Then, finally, I found what was 
wrong : 

Elizabeth had rearranged the form of the 
table. She had not told me, because she 
wanted to surprise me. She surprised me, 
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all right! It had never occurred to her to 
talk to me about it first. (And I suspect 
that my remarks surprised her!) 


YES, THE OFFICE files are as fine a 
textbook as a newcomer can find any- 
where, whether he is a veteran shifting 
jobs or a beginner just starting into office 
work. This is true for three reasons: 

1. The files indicate to him what forms 
to use for various reports or special jobs. 

2. The files give him an immediate 
(well, 7'4-second) guide to perfect place- 
ment of even the most intricate problem. 

3. The files make it possible for him to 
keep his work consistent with that which 
is already on record. 

Not a friend in the world? Why, you 
have hundreds of them—right in the file 
cabinets of your office! 


Found in “Advertisement” 
(Concluded from page 12) 


15. A sleeveless coat V --- 

16. Some small pies T ---- 
17. Machine punches D --- 
18. Clothing in general R ------ 
19. One who fills teeth D ----- 


20. The general tendencies of the 


times , ra 
21. Poetry eo 
22. A sea-going soldier M ----- 
23. A type of car oe 
24. Paying arrangements T ---- 
25. A tranquilizing medicine Seman cee 
26. Medicines in general D cewasae 
27. Food regimens cans 
28. An after-dinner confection M--- 


29. One of the courses of ameal_ E ----- 


30. Persia E ese 

31. A sowing machine BS cwces 
32. Hair pads ie ante 
33. A domestic O inwene 
34. An earthenware mug S ---- 
35. Inns iD etches 
36. A flower receptacle \V --- 

37. Huge trucks ee 

38. Clever thoughts ES aun 
39. Purpose Bh se 

40. A featured movie player S --- 
41, Wishful thinking a 
42. Ex-soldiers Y swisins 
43. Fatigues (verb) Fadl 
44. Cravats , gone 
45. A breed of dog S mewn tn 
46. Ball props for golfers T time 

47. An unmarried girl 7 
48. A holiday  emisy 
49. A wife or a husband Was 

50. A type of horn or whistle § eases 


(See page 34 for correct answers) 
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Anthony R. Hamilton 


ISCOURAGED, dejected, disheart- 

ened, Mary Scott jerked back from 

her typewriter, clenched her fists 
tightly for a second, and quickly relaxed 
them. Little beads of perspiration formed 
on her brow. She wanted to cry. Mary 
worked for a loan company, where lega 
documents had to be typed without error 
or erasure, and she had just made another 
mistake—the sixth form she would have to 
destroy this morning. When she started 
with the loan company nine months before, 
she had been a fairly good typist, but the 
constant realization that legal documents 
had to be typed without error made her so 
tense that errors popped up frequently. 
She especially dreaded Saturday mornings, 
when many loans were closed. 


SHE just couldn’t take it any longer, 
Mary decided. She had no other alterna- 
tive. She was going to quit. As she walked 
drearily to work next morning, mulling 
over how she was going to give her boss, 
Mr. North, two weeks’ notice without hav- 
ing to explain why she wanted to quit, she 
was suddenly startled by an exceptionally 
cheerful, “Good morning.” It was Miss 
Smith, her former teacher and very close 
friend. Mary had not seen Miss Smith for 
some time and, as might be expected, in 
the conversation that ensued Mary told 
Miss Smith about her job and that she was 
so discouraged over her work she was 
planning to leave. Mary found Miss Smith 
a very sympathetic audience. Besides teach- 
ing typing and other commercial subjects, 
she had spent two summers in different 
offices and was familiar with Marv’s prob 








THE STENO CIRCU@Tue 


TAKE A TIP FROM 
TONY! 


Typing is a Talent 


lem from personal experience of her own. 
After a long talk with Miss Smith, Mary 
went to the office and applied to her typing 
some of the “remedial treatment” Miss 
Smith had suggested. It was difficult at 
first, but as the days went by she began 
to notice a definite improvement. With a lit- 
tle extra practice every noon, she regained 
her former ease of fingering and soon she 
bettered her old speed. 

Mary was glad that she hadn’t quit her 
job—especially so when, after the govern- 
ment relaxed restrictions on loans and the 
business expanded, she was given a promo- 
tion. Today she is office supervisor. 


IS your typing being slowed down by any 
faults like Mary developed? Do you have 
any bad habits? Let’s check and see. 

First, are you a “stop-and-look” typist? 
You may not have realized how, like a 
little speck of rust on a piece of metal, 
once it gets started, even in a small way, 
this habit will grow (spread) until your 
typing skill is greatly impaired. It cuts 
down speed, makes a job longer and more 
difficult than it should be, and sometimes, 
as in Mary’s case, even causes you to lose 
confidence in your own ability. Typists 
who are accustomed to filling in forms, or 
typing short letters, or who have been away 
from typing straight copy for any length 
of time fall prey to this habit. And then 
when they do have a great deal of straight 
copy to type they notice a lack of typing 
rhythm, a tendency to “spurt” type, and a 
comparative lack of accuracy. 

Check to see if you have acquired this 
habit. Next time you have some typing to 
do, see how long you can keep your eyes 
glued to the copy while your fingers breeze 
over the keys. If your typing is up to par, 
you should have no difficulty in keeping 
your eyes on the copy from page to page 
If you find yourself constantly looking 
away from your copy, you're developing a 
bad habit. But, like a piece of sandpaper 
cleaning up a rust spot, a little sincere and 
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conscientious effort will rid you of that 
“stop-and-look” habit. It won’t take long, 
either, and it can be done on the job. 


SECOND, do you go “wild” in your 
work? That is, do you let yourself type 
so fast that your fingers get out of con- 
trol, trusting to luck for perfect copy? The 
result may be transposed letters—even 
words—often light letters, omitted letters, 
skipped and omitted spaces. This is apt to 
happen when one is out of practice or has 
grown careless. 

Do you really try to pull yourself out 
of a typing slump or do you just chalk 
it up to a bad day and let it go at that? On 
some days it seems as though you can walk 
into the office and type hour after hour 
without making many errors. But on other 
days you just can’t type two words without 
a mistake; you feel as though you “shoulda 
stood in bed”! If you make an effort on 
one of these “bad” days to diagnose your 
trouble and improve your typing skill, you 
will have gained more than if you prac- 
ticed typing on five “good” days. 


NO bad habit was ever corrected without 
trying. Champion swimmers spend hours 
trying to correct and eliminate faults, so 
that they may have perfect co6drdination 
in stroking, kicking, and breathing. Pro- 
fessional golfers practice putting for days 
in order to find out what is marring their 
game. In any type of endeavor, typing 
practice included, sincerity of purpose, 
conscientiousness, and persistence are need- 
ed if any fraction of success is to be ob- 
tained. As someone said, “Little things 
make perfection, but perfection is no little 
thing.” Don’t kid yourself when you prac- 
tice typing. If you have finished five pages 
of practice material and haven't really tried 
to correct just one bad habit but have typed 
as you've always typed, you might as well 
have gone for a walk around the block. 
You would have gained more, a great deal 
more, if you had typed only one paragraph, 
during which time you really tried to cor- 
rect a bad habit. 


TO climinate the “stop-and-look” habit, 
remember one thing. Keep your eyes on 
the copy, your mind on what you're writing, 
and your ear listening for the bell that 
signals the end of the line. (Be sure you 
use that right marginal stop, otherwise you 
will have to “stop and look” to see where 
you're at, line after line!) 
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Don’t “spurt” type. Try for smooth 
rhythm. Oh, yes, it will be difficult to com- 
plete a paragraph of continuous, rhythmic 
typing at first, but with discipline it will 
come, and you'll note how much easier 
typing can really be. Do this on the job 
with each letter or piece of straight copy 
you have to type and within three days 
you'll note an improvement. 

The solution for “wild typing” is to slow 
down. You've lost codrdination between 
your mind and your fingers, and you’ve got 
to regain control. You’ve got to type letter 
by letter again until most of.your transposi- 
tions have been eliminated and your fingers 
have been retrained to strike the keys in 
the correct order. Some words will need 
special practice. Type these words indi- 
vidually ten or twenty times, slowly at first, 
consciously spelling out the word letter by 
letter as you finger each key; then grad- 
ually increase the rate to the highest speed 
at which you can type the word smoothly 
and accurately. If you have the transposi- 
tion habit, get after it immediately, or it 
will be mighty hard to break. 


ON those “bad” days when you think you 
“shoulda stood in bed,” here’s an important 
pointer. Check your position. Odds are 
that this is the trouble. Your feet should 
be flat on the floor and not wrapped around 
the base of your chair (it saves nylons, 
too)! You should be leaning slightly for- 
ward. Your elbows should be in and your 
wrists low. Possibly you may think this a 
trite old suggestion that you’ve heard time 
and again, but next time you’ve been eras- 
ing so much you can smell the rubber 
burning—when you're tense with pent-up 
fury and you don’t care if the world comes 
to an end that very moment—just check 
your position and see if that doesn’t help. 
You'll see! 

Just as a baseball pitcher has to retrain 
himself each year in spring practice, so 
does a typist who has acquired bad habits. 
At first, the pitcher is slow and out of con- 
trol, but later, like the typist who has prac- 
ticed with sincerity of purpose, he is out on 
the mound throwing his fireball with 
deadly accuracy, his curves are breaking 
just over the corner of the plate and 
bafHing batters, and he is throwing strike- 
out after strikeout. 

Let’s try to be a no-hit, no-run, and es- 
pecially a no-error typist. You can if you 
try! And let us in on any pet practice rou- 
tines you work out, won't you? 
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TESTS AND AWARD 





HOW VERY PROUD WE ARE! 


Yes, proud that these pages can play a part in your success 


not only in school, 


but as a skilled worker in the field 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


IDING behind me on a Fifth 
bus were 
by school. 


Avenue 
several students of a near- 
One girl complained rue- 


fully, “I spent tzo hours studying short- 
hand last night, and they told us there 
would be no homework!” The other stu- 


dents gave sympathetic exclamations. “But 
how,” she continued, “are we going to 
learn the stuff, if don’t practice?” 

“T guess we were spoiled in high school, 
because we never had to work, really,” one 
of the group offered as comfort. “I know 
it’s harder for us than it is for the rest of 
the class, because most of them have either 
gone to college or they've had experience.” 

“Well, all we can do is just plug along!” 
sighed a third. And that settled the 
versation on shorthand. 


con- 


HOW were these young ladies to know 
that there was any one else interested in 
their conversation? Much less did they 
expect to receive a little slip of paper on 
which was written in very practical short- 
hand: “Success to you—but you will have 
to study and practice!” 

The sparkling eyes and smiling faces that 
peered at me through the bus window as I 
alighted made me chuckle. These students, 
I thought, are henceforth going to 
practice shorthand and like it—and they 
will not be able even to tell the reason why! 


TYPEWRITING and shorthand writing 
practice can be made fascinating hobbies 
just as well as not. Even as a beginner, 
you may pen shorthand notes to your Gregg 
friends, and type letters in less than half 
the time it takes to write longhand. Mind 
you, though, you are not to indulge these 
hobbies in the classicom or in the 
We want to remein friends with the 
teacher and the “boss”! 

3eautiful certificates, pins, and other 
awards are obtainable as you progress in 
the course, and will add a lot of zest to your 
practice. Hard work is really a lot of fun. 
If you don’t believe it, drop around some 
day and see the fun our GREGG WRITER 
boys and girls have 


office. 


recording thousands 


upon thousands of subscription orders for 
students, stenographers, and teachers at this 
time of the year. Watch the examiners — 
scrutinize shorthand and typing tests— 
scores of thousands of them from all over 
the world. Do t y complain it’s a grind? 
No, siree. They inquire, “How’re we 
doin’ ?” They are intelligent young men and 
women, and they know that their advance- 
ment depends upon the progress of the 
business. Certainly it is hard work, but 
when one is interested in what he is doing 
there is enjoyment in every minute of it. 


RECENTLY an assistant to a bank presi- 
dent was requested to learn shorthand. This 
man majored in economics at college, and 
worked for the bank for five years before 
he entered the Army. Upon his return he 
was offered a highly desirable position in a 
confidential capacity, provided he learned 
shorthand! He was commenting on this 
to some friends, when to his surprise a 
businessman sitting near them turned and 
said, “I got my start as a stenographer. In 
fact, I used to be a reporter and traveled 
all over New York with my chief, who 
happened to be a circuit court judge.” Be- 
lieve it or not, it turned out that the man 
began his reporting career in my own little 
home town up state! 

What impressed me most, as the man 
recounted the experiences of his early days 
and chuckled over incidents long forgotten, 
was his pride in his ability to write short- 
hand! “Were you a good shorthand writer? 
I asked, half in jest. “You bet your life 
I was a good shorthand writer,” he retorted, 
“and I can still write as well as any 
youngster who comes into my office today !” 


PROFICIENCY in shorthand and typing 
are quickly acquired. Read shorthand, write 
shorthand, think shorthand, until shorthand 
becomes as much a part of you as your 
mother tongue. Practice typing until the 
rhythmic rapid tapping of the keys is as 
natural as the tap of your toes to the tune 
of a dance, or the playful ripple of fingers 
over the piano keys. 
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IF you would make a career of shorthand 
and typewriting, the first thing to do is this: 
Inhale deeply and say to yourself: “I’m 
going to be the best shorthand writer and 
typist in my class, or (if you are a stenog- 
rapher) in my of- 

fice.” And don't 
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ing speed pins at 50, 60, 70, and 80 words. 
If you are desirous of really distinguish- 
ing your work, there are also the Superior 
Merit Certificate for shorthand writing and 
the Certificate of Attainment for all-round 
good commercial 
scholarship. In the 





ever let yourself 
down. 

This department 
has a program. of 
tests and awards 
that will mark off 
your progress in 
both shorthand and J / 
typing. The certifi- 
cates look beauti- 
ful when mounted 
in the two-color 
Achievemerit Rec- 


ord Album. They 
are useful, too, in yO - 
testifying to your ria 
work when you ap- 
4 *.¢ “ 
ply for a position. one 
The pins are very ) / 
attractive when Ge—- a 


worn as a Cluster 
on your sweater, 


Junior O. G. A. Test = 


A Letter from Ben 


June issue of the 
GREGG WRITER 
listed the 
names of more 
than a_ thousand 
writers of beautiful 
shorthand from all 


over the world 
eae 2 -— who competed in 
— ) the Annual O.G.A. 


Contest. Bound- 
less opportunities 
have opened up to 
these young men 
and women as the 
result of the pub- 


ra licity they received 

—_ in winning an 
award. 

ma a You, too, can be 


a winner in the 
Contest and re- 


ee oe a? MW : ; 
coat, or dress, and ‘ - pee ge congratula- 
you can be proud on : ‘ 4 some trom writers 
, ae ee / weed whose beautiful 
to tell your family J an ak 
nd friends of the ) . O i. _ . notes wi make 
° / . > > - A , ve 
skill they represent. of br ie gy — 
eager O improve 
Ask your teacher Z . : 
vib : r : —— ee 7a 2 your own. Now is 
to show you the ——- . d 
, : rod the time to begin 
circular illustrating ) practice for a pale 
the beautiful certifi- i" or i g*. Sect shorthand wall 
cates and pins that ing stvle. The sail 
you may earn = ¢~ —> Cf /? GREGG SHORT- 
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‘ “ies will aid you in 
Artists, the Com- a a oe . 


plete Theory Cer- 
tificate, and the 
O.G.A. Membership 
Certificate and 


your practice. 


N OW let's consid- 
er what you are to 
do this month: 





Emblem Pin; the 
60- and 80-word 
shorthand speed certificates, 100, 120, 
140 and higher speed pins and medals 
to be earned in shorthand; the Junior 
Certificate of Membership in the Order 
f Artistic Typists, the 30-word Cer- 
tificate of Progress (first award for pass- 
ing the Competent Typist test), the 40-word 
Competent Typist Certificate, and typ- 





Practice the Junior 
O.G.A. test, using 
the new CORRECTIVE SLIDE to help 
you analyze your notes and perfect your 
style. Type the Junior O. A. T. test for 
smoothness, accuracy, and attractive ar- 
rangement. Practice the Competent Typist 
test until you have developed the highest 
possible speed on it. (See pages 26-28.) 
Positions of importance in business offices 
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are held by those who have attained maxi- 
mum efficiency in the twin arts of 
shorthand and typing. Strive to earn the 
higher speed awards while you have the 
opportunity to take the tests—in school. 

Does this sound like a big order when 
considered in connection with your already 
heavy schedule? Well, a farmer from up 
in the mountains came to town on his yearly 


trip, with a wagonload of corn, sweet 
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potatoes, and other produce to exchange 
for groceries. As he approached the city 
limits he saw the sign, “Speed Limit 15 
Miles an Hour.” Frantically prodding his 
oxen with a stick, he muttered: “I don't 
know that we can make it, but durned if 
we can’t try!” 

The beauty of your assignment is that if 
you try, you can, and you will! That's th 
answer ! 


A New Automatie “Corrector” for You 


: i HE importance . a 
of learning to 
write a reasonably 
correct and fluent 
style of shorthand is 
well known to every 
teacher, all reporters, 
every stenographer. 
Only the beginning 
student fails 
outset to see the 


value of practice for 
correct notes. Even 
the advanced _ stu- 


to write good short- 
hand of immeasur- 
able value in speed 
development and 
transcription im- 
provement. 

The Junior and 
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THIS year we en- 
deavor to make the 
O. G. A. test practice 
more helpful. 
In the black panel to 
the left of the Mem- 


4 bership test (page 
ad 24) are individual 
outlines for study and 
practice. Whether 
one is writing the 
Junior or the Mem- 
bership O. G. A.,, 
study and practice of 
these outlines will 
be helpful. Likewise, 
the style studies in 
the back of FABLES 
are excellent prac- 
tice for the student 
shorthand _ pen- 
manship. 
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the Order of Gregg 
Artists have for 
years been the in- 
struments for focus- 
ing attention on good 
notes. But consider- 
able experience was 
often required to 
enable the teacher, 
or writer, to deter- 
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were good enough to 
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We are also 


introducing the 


GREGG SHORT- 
HAND CORREC- 
TIVE SLIDE, a 


teaching device of 
unequaled assistance 
to students of short- 
hand. The practical 


rector” will be in- 
stantly apparent. 

It is designed to 
focus attention on 
the writing of good 
notes, and provides 
an easy means of 
self-help in learning 
to make them. 
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“Corrector” will 
(Continued on page 28) 
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O. G. A. Style Studies 
and Awards Tests 
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O. G. A. Membership Test 
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(Ten cents should accompany this test for @ 
Membership Certificate; 25 cents if the Gold 
Emblem O. G. A. Pin is desired; 35 cents, for both.) 
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September Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 


checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


Cc. T., and O. G. 


ship tests for O. A. T 


September copy is good as member- 
A. until receipt of the October issue.] 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


Write the following letter in proper form, 


preferably on a letterhead. Supply 


name and address, and today’s date. Place the tabulation on a separate sheet, arranged compactly. 
Minimum Office Standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


Dear Sir: The attached preliminary 
summary of manufacturing earnings is 
sent for your information. 

Annual reports so far published this 
year show that American business in the 
aggregate had a substantially higher net 
income this year than last, and that it 
realized returns on sales which made this 
year one of the better years in its long 
history. There were, as always, excep- 
tions to the general showing, but analysis 
of the reports now available from the 
larger manufacturing corporations show 
that about three-fourths of the com- 
panies had an increase in net income over 
last year. Most companies in the con- 
sumer goods industries were in this 


group. They had little or no reconversion 
problems, demand for their products was 
enormous, and they operated at the 
highest peacetime rate in their history. 

In the aggregate, our preliminary 
tabulation of the reports of 840 manufac- 
turing corporations shows combined net 
income, after taxes, of approximately 
2,049 million dollars, compared with 1,491 
million dollars last year, an increase of 
37 per cent. 

After studying this preliminary tabula- 
tion, let us know if you would like to 
receive the complete report that we are 
preparing. Very cordially yours, THE 
GENERAL BANK, Statistical Depart- 
ment 


PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING EARNINGS 1945 AND 1946 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 








No 
of Cos. 


fl ee 

15 Meat Packing....... 

64 Other food products 
39 Beverages.................. 

16 Tobacco products 

36 Cotton goods... 

49 Other textile products ts. 
23. Leather and shoes... 

17 Rubber products.................. 
33. Pulp and paper products....... 
38 Chemical products 
12. Paint and varnish..................... 
16 Petroleum products.............. 

34 Cement, glass, stone products. 
eS eee 
ll Agricultural implements 


Industrial Groups 


33. Building, heating, plumbing equipment.. 
33 Electrical equipment and radio.................... 


73 Machinery 
12 Office equipment... 

8 Other metal produc ts... 
72 T ransportation equipment 
82. Mise. manufacturing 


80 «Total manufacturing 








Net Income After Taxes Per Cent 





1945 1946 Changet 
22,730 $ 44,665 +96.5 
34,499 67,857 +96.7 
82,725 142,773 +72.6 
74,214 154,841 See ee 
; ; 71,923 92,170 +28.2 
nee 20,309 62,622 a? Bas 
46,901 116,527 + .. 
16,794 23,598 +40.5 
61,738 123,290 +99.7 
Medial 38,031 89,387 wes 
iin 129,404 189,099 +46.1 
11,131 21,895 +96.7 
64,162 76,334 +19.0 
setaeciaitil 35,302 72,142 
Ciel 160,691 236,190 +47.0 
cineca 47,581 45,376 — 4.6 
19,426 24,003 23.6 
69,667 41,061 —41.1 
iMate 33,612 38,863 +15.6 
24,419 43,472 +78.0 
estan 80,742 96,511 +19.5 
18a Biss 279,820 137,068 —51.0 
sibiatina 65,652 108,862 +65.8 
puepeaned $1, 191, 17 5 $2,018,606 +37.4 


tIncreases or decreases of over 100 per cent not computed. 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of s:rokes by 5; then deduct ten 

words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 

The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilisate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 


Many stenographers do not succeed because they never 
really learn shorthand while in a position to learn it, in 
school. They race through the first principles as though 
they were something to be rid of, like a preface to a book, 
something entirely disconnected from the story and 
thrown in simply to give tone and atmosphere to what 
follows. In their haste to acquire speed enough to take 
dictation, they slur over the very elements that make for 
speed, the essence of speed itself—an absolute acquaint- 
ance with the basic principles of the system they write. 

If you are a shorthand student, let me say that you can 
never become a fast writer without a complete mastery of 
the first principles of your system. That may not sound 
so bad—you may not desire to bea really fast writer—but 
consider a moment. You learn shorthand for one of two 
reasons, either as a profession to follow as your life’s 
work, or solely as a means of advancement. You have a 
living to make or an ambition to serve, and in either case 
you cannot afford to waste any part of your opportunity. 
If it is a living that you expect to gain out of it, surely you 
will be content with nothing less than the best living that 
it can afford. You will not be satisfied with being an 
underpaid office drudge, a machine merely to translate 
thought into print. Shorthand is essentially an instrument 
of ambition, and it has in its very study the faculty of 
generating enthusiasm to succeed. 

If it is a start and nothing more that you expect to get, 
then you will want a good start and not a false one. No- 
body yet built a success upon a failure. You cannot hope 
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Strokes 


to become a private secretary or an office manager by 
being a poor stenographer. Naturally, you must show 
your worth in one field before you will be given a chance 
in another. And one way—the simplest way—to show it 
is by being prepared to do the unusual job, the job that 
the ordinary writer cannot do, when the occasion de- 
mands and the opportunity calls. If it is a speech to be 
reported, or a directors’ meeting, and you can do it, your 
chance has come; if you can’t, it is an opportunity wasted, 
and you sink that much further into the rut. 

Writing a hundred words a minute will get you a di- 
ploma, but it will not make you a reporter or a secretary. 
There are thousands who can write a hundred words to 
one who can report a speech. Unfortunate that this is so, 
for it is scarcely less difficult to become a fast writer than 
it is to be a poor one, grinding out mere routine letters 
hour after hour in your niche in some unimportant busi- 
ness concern. With a proper foundation laid at the 
start, the process of acquiring speed is only a matter of 
time and practice; whereas, if you do not thoroughly 
learn your system, you may try until Doomsday and not 
become a fast writer. 

So, whether you plan to follow the pen for a living, or 
whether you hope to use it as an instrument to climb by, 
learn your first lessons. Determine to begin right. Make 
every character you study and every rule a habit of your 
mind rather than a laborious effort. This comes, of course, 
only by constant practice and concentration. It may be 
monotonous work, but the more time and effort spent on 
the first few lessons, the less will be required on all the 
others. The actual learning of shorthand is in the first 
seven lessons of your system; your mastery of these will 
determine your ultimate ability as a writer, and perhaps 
make or mar your position in life-—From an article on 
Making Your Shorthand Effective, by Charles Lee Swem 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 


1689 
1742 
1800 
1855 
1912 
1963 
2021 
2080 
2140 
2186 
2236 
2296 
2349 
2408 
2471 
2529 
2583 
2635 
2693 
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2800 
2823 
2879 
2936 
2995 
3052 
3113 
3169 
3224 
3284 
3342 
3399 
3456 
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Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following copy on plain paper. Supply your own title, in all capitals. 
Write at the top of the sheet of paper the number of minutes taken to complete the test. 


The banana as food is far older than 
recorded history, and the earliest home 
of the fruit seems to have been in south- 
ern Asia. It is known that the armies of 
Alexander the Great found the fruit 
abundant in the valley of the Indus. It 
was discovered that the roots, though 
dried and carried long distances, would 
flourish in suitable soil and climate, and 
in the great migrations from southern 
Asia, the banana was carried eastward 
to the islands of the South Pacific. 


From India it was taken to Palestine. 
The banana also found its way to the 
east coast of Africa. It was carried from 
tribe to tribe across that continent to the 
Atlantic coast. The Portuguese brought 
the plant to the Canary Islands, whence 
it crossed the Atlantic to the New 
World, 


The plant requires enormous amounts 
of water, and it is probably the largest 
terrestrial plant without a woody stem 
above ground. The North American 
plant which most resembles it in the 


manner of its growth is the canna. The 
stem of the banana is subterranean, 
and from it grows the “false trunk” com- 
posed of overlapping leaf-sheaths. The 
food stored in the underground stem, 
as well as that furnished by the leaves, 
nourishes the flower stalk as well as the 
new shoots. When fully developed, the 
bright green leaves are from eight to 
twelve feet long, sometimes have a 
breadth of two feet, and stand almost 
vertically, giving a palm-like aspect to 
the plant. When fully grown the banana 
plant is fifteen to thirty feet tall. 
About the tenth month after planting, 
the stem which is to bear the fruit has 
pushed its way up from the root-stock 
through the center of the leaf-sheaths, 
and the blossom has appeared in the 
center of the crown. From three to four 
months more are required to develop the 
bunch of bananas ready for cutting. Each 
plant produces a single bunch, which is 
made up of many clusters (hands), each 
containing from ten to twenty individual 
bananas. 








When submitting papers, the examination fee of ten cents for each test should be enclosed. 
4@ This includes cost of issuing the certificates earned by each qualifying applicant. If the pin > 
award is desired instead, the fee is 25 cents. The fee for both pin and certificate is 35 cents. 








A New Automatic “ 


Corrector 


” for You 


(Concluded from page 23) 


previously — spent 
in the correction of students’ notes. When 
used in connection with the O. G, A. 
tests—-or any writing assignment—the stu- 
dent will first write the copy in his note- 
book, or on ruled penmanship paper, in the 
customary way. When he has written what 
he considers a satisfactory specimen, in- 
stead of handing the paper to the teacher 
for correction, he can use the “Corrector” 
to see how his notes compare with 
standard forms. 


save hours of time 


THE GREGG SHORTHAND COR- 
RECTIVE SLIDE is durably made of 
cellulose acetate, clear in color, with the 
shorthand forms printed in red ink. The 
characters on the “Corrector” are arranged 
alphabetically in as far as possible. To 
check an outline on a prepared specimen, 
select the form on the transparent “Cor- 
rector,” slide it directly over your outline, 


matching the dots on the outer edge of the 
“Corrector” with the lines on tie paper, and 
then, by looking through the “Corrector” 
at your own specimen, you will see wherein 
the structure of your character diifers from 
the correct form superimposed upon it 

For instance, if you want to see if you 
have written dev correctly, find the dev 
blend on the “Corrector” and superimpose 
it on your outline to see whether or not 
your character is correct in slant and 
formation. Since the basic formation of 
characters and blends remains the same, 
it does not matter that the words them- 
selves differ. To illustrate, the dev in 
“defeat” will not differ in size or formation 
from the dev in “defect.” The characters 
on the “Corrector” are of average size. 

The GREGG SHORTHAND COR- 
RECTIVE SLIDE sells for 15 cents each 
or $1.50 a dozen. A sample “Corrector” 
will be mailed teachers upon request. 


Tue 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(362 Standard Words) 


iniiealt lala scl «nig GOO 


ae Ce'S wel He 6 ue. i ar. 


r% > Of Az |~ J was 
GG Cea O Low 


EF PF oe Ee ee 3. <—-+1H¢ 
Sal <i eal BO tec eas ee 





Co» Reds (“Par GSR 
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WE CALL THEM “SHORTCUTS” 


But there’s nothing haphazard about the principles by which 
our reporters can simplify terms recurring day in and day out 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


that the 
been 


SOMETIMES wish word 

“shortcut” had nevei introduced 

as ‘a recognized word in the termin- 
ology’ of shorthand writing. It is a good 
enough word and does express a particular 
concept of abbreviation that we employ in 
reporting, but it is a word that is much 
overemphasized, to the point that there is 
usually ascribed to it an exaggerated mean- 
ing that it does not possess. Fortunately 
for the beginning shorthand student, he 
hears little of it as he learns the basic 
elements of shorthand, for it plays little 
or no part in that early aspect of his short- 
hand education. Yet once he has acquired 
a certain ability as a fast writer and he 
contemplates a reporting career, he learns 
then, for the first time, that there are other 
outlines and other phrases that he has not 
been taught. “Shortcuts,” they are popularly 
called. He notices, among other things, 
chiefly that they are shorter and casier to 
write and, on the whole, much faster. So 
novel and pleasing is the discovery that he 
jumps to the natural conclusion that here 
is something that is going to relieve him 
of all his burdens. 


THIS, unfortunately, is the attitude that 
the inexperienced mind .too often is led to 
accept by our common and indiscriminate 
use of the term “shortcut”; for “short cut” 
is not what we have in mind at all. Even 
the dictionary does not sanction the usage 
of the word as strictly describing that 
process of abbreviation by which our system 
has provided a catalogue of shorter out- 
lines and phrases common to reporting. 
“Shortcutting,” as an ordinary English 
word, connotes something haphazard, hit- 
or-miss, and spontaneous, which is as far 
removed as the poles from what we mean 
when we “shortcut” in shorthand. 
Abbreviate is a much better word, 
for “abbreviate,” both in dictionary meaning 
and in common usage, implies a concept of 
order and logic. One of the dictionary syno- 
nyms of “abbreviate” is “curtail,’ meaning 
literally to cut off—not to cut out or to 


rearrange or to gouge out. The fact is that 
all legitimate shortcutting is a prucess of 
curtailment only+-ncuthing else. Since “cur- 
tail” means essentially to cut off the end, 
what is more accurately descriptive of our 
fundamental Abbreviating Principle, by 
which we cut off the endings of words, leav- 
ing the initial body of the word standing 
unaltered and clearly suggestive of the 
complete word? 

But since we have and probably always 
shall have the word “shortcut” with us, let 
us analyze the function which we perform 
under that name and provide our own 
definition. Fundamentally, we abbreviate or 
curtail, Let us take up our methods of abbre- 
viation in the order of their importance. 


SHORTHAND is described in the dic 
tionary as “a rapid method of writing by 
using symbols and abbreviations for letters, 
words, etc.” Undoubtedly our first principle 
of abbreviation is by means of symbols 
which we call brief forms or, sometimes, 
wordsigns. These consist of the very brief 
outlines for the commonest words of the 
language and may be classed as symbols, 
although they are, for the most part, only 
curtailed outlines. In all ordinary, non- 
technical shorthand writing, these are con- 
fined to those words making up the bulk 
of our normal, everyday speech. We find 
this: process of abbreviation illustrated in 
outlines like 


ee ae, ae Oe 


of, the, for, good, great, favor 


REPORTING, however, is not confined 
to the writing of nontechnical language. 
It embraces all types of speech, perhaps the 
greater part of it technical, and in all tech- 
nical language there are other words just 
as frequently recurring as the commonest 
words of everyday speech. For these words, 
the system has provided the same sort of 
abbreviated symbols or brief forms, Thus, 
for the common words of legal terminology, 
we have such brief. forms as (see page 32) 
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iat 
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nd, 
ur 
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ing 
the 


ays 
let 


ywn 
> or 
bre- 
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dic- 
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ibols 
mes, 
brief 
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con- 
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Special Terms and Phrases 


Submitted by PETER J. GALATI, Official Reporter 


Department of Labor, Division of Placement & Unemployment Insurance, New York City 


what is your title ve 


what kind of work mA 

what type of busi- ‘g 
ness 

in what capacity Te) 


type of work Seo 
what is your salary Eo 


when did you last 
work 7 rt. 
starting work yen 


to find work , as 


years of experience 2 


training and expe- AG 
rience 


industrial experi- 4 
ence 


labor market i s2— 


employer ——_—qo 
employee ———="p 
employment ae 


employment service __/© 
employment office _““ 


employment offer eral 


re-employment 2— 
history of employ- 3 

nen 
Suitable employment Pt etl 


Suitable offer OA 


refusal of employment — 


disqualified for et Se 
fusal of employment 
available 
available for em... 
ployment 
available for work 


unavailable 
unavailable 5 
ployment Pe, 


notice of hearing 2 


hearing was held i» / 
failure to report ot 
failure to appear x 
hearing adjourned LZ 
testimony taken W224 
appeared and testi- Cr 


are you married o U2 
sihgle af 
prevailing wage 

starting wage 


45 hours a week YF Us 


45 cents an hour YO 


filed for benefits AT 

filed clai 4 
benefits lites aa 

filed a claim for ra 
allowances 


within the meaningo@ Cx 
of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law 


union member er 4 
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> ees to ete 
Py ? | i 
(0 a 


>> = Cz y > 


- — 
a 
plain*iff, defendant, covenant, subpoena, a'legation, 
guilty, lawyer, evidence, policeman, reasoucble, tes- 


timony, conclude, conclusive, recollection, com- 
plain(t), accident 


In additton to which, many other words 
common to the wider general vocabulary 
that the reporter must possess are alsu ex- 


pressed by brief forms; such, for instance, as 


 ——_ av a a 
pul” a4 Ce ro 


eS 


signal, actual, measure, live, trial, prior, pretty, 
rate, diameter, bottle 
It will be observed that none of these 


words are haphazardly shortened, but fol- 
low one or more of the principles of abbre- 
viation laid down in the Manual. They fol- 
low chiefly the original Abbreviating Prin- 
ciple, which I might call the curtailing 
principle, by which the tail is cut off but 
the head is left for ready identification 
purposes. Words like prior, trial, and rate, 
are perfect examples of forms that are cur- 
tailed at the end of a distinctive vowel, 
where the following consonant is not 
strongly stressed. 


IT IS principally in phrasing where the 
curtailing of outline is practiced in report- 
ing, but here, too, the curtailing is practiced 
according to the same principle by which 
single words are abbreviated. The govern 
ing principle for this kind of shortcutting 
is what I have sometimes called the Word- 
and-a-Half Principle, meaning simply the 
writing in full of the initial word of the 
phrase or the compound, and then dras- 
tically shortening, or cutting off, the rest—a 
logical and inevitable extension of the 
original Abbreviating Principle. 

It is found in such compounds words as 


Cs 


football, baseball, bric-a-brac, upstairs, downstairs 
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but the principle becomes of special im- 
portance in the writing of phrases. Con- 
how distinctive are the following 
phrases and they are 
abbreviated : 


ae. Eo 7 


sider 


how consistently 


xy 
Cc Vs ey oo 
CF 7 C 


f~¢ 


glass of milk, pint of milk, atom bomb, opened the 
door, closed the door, main line, flight of stairs, 
half a block, about a block 


MODIFYING the principle but slightly, 
we achieve such distinctive and rapid 


phrases as 


24% 
5 PP _ 
complain(ed) of pain, complain(ed 


leg, complain(ed) of pain in 
snow, snow and ice, 


f 


of pain in the 
the head, ice and 
power of attorney 


THE fourth major principle of abbrevia- 
tion is a principle applied also to phrases 
for the most part, consisting of the Inter- 
secting Principle. This is a principle logic- 
ally deriving from the same _ original 
Abbreviating Principle, wherein the words 
so phrased are abbreviated to their first 
stroke and intersected. Consider how con- 
sistently logical and distinctive are the fol- 
lowing typical examples of this principle: 


pf ee ee. 


Board of Trade, Board of Directors, Great Britain, 
general manager, parcel post, vice versa, Gra 
Concourse 


THE Intersecting Principle probably finds 
its greatest usefulness in the abbreviation 
of highly polysyllabic words of common 
occurrence. In the last example, we are 
giving you a few of the commonest long 
words occurring daily in the courts, logi- 
cally and systematically reduced to brief 
and legible outlines. You can apply this 
principle to hundreds of other expressions 
that you meet again and again in your 
daily work (Continued on page 34) 











r, 194) 
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WuHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


“Almost Perfect on Shorthand” 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


Colleen 


REDIT for the high accuracy rating 

made on this test goes to Dr. Gregg 

himself,” writes Miss Colleen Manuel, 
who turned in a 200 word-a-minute test 
with but one error. As the Los Angeles 
Times reported, “She’s Almost Perfect on 
Shorthand.” 

On receiving the medal, Miss Manuel 
exclaimed, “I wish I could find words to 
express my gratitude and appreciation for 
the Diamond Medal. It is very lovely and 
I shall wear it proudly.” 


LIKE most people who accomplish things, 
Miss Manuel recognizes the help that she 
has received in her struggle for 
graphic competence. She writes, “I have 
been fortunate in having had two very good 
shorthand teachers. There was Miss Mary 


steno- 


Ellen Schank, shorthand instructor at 
Fergus County High School, Lewiston, 
Montana. Under her guidance I climbed 


to 120 and acquired a yen for a Diamond 
Medal. During the year after I gradu- 
ated from High School, Miss Schank dic- 
tated the 140 and 160 tests to me, and due 
to the unremitting help of Mrs. Shirley 
Blake I passed them both. Mrs. Blake 
had one of the keenest minds I have ever 
known and a passion for helping others. 
She dictated aloud to me for hours—every- 
thing from theology, in which she was 
greatly interested, to the Congressional 
Record, which was probably quite a bore! 





Manuel 


“In the next few years after I left 
Lewiston I was too busy learning the dif- 
ference between an affidavit and an ac- 
knowledgement to do more than keep even 
on shorthand speed. But then that old 
daydream about the Diamond Medal caught 
up with me again and back I went to 
school. The Metropolitan Everiing School 
of Business it was, and Mr. C. I. Schupp, 
the teacher, himself a Diamond Medalist. 
Under his expert guidance, building short- 
hand speed is easy and pleasant. I had al- 
ways imagined night school to be drudgery, 
but in Mr. Schupp’s classes I found the 
opposite to be true.” 


MISS MANUEL is one of those fortunate 
young ladies who has a mother interested 
in the shorthand success of her daughter— 
and she did something about it! Writes 
Miss Manuel, “My mother deserves a 
lion’s share of the credit for my achieve- 
ment. Without her help, it would have 
been impossible. She has constantly in- 
spired and encouraged me—and she’s dic- 
tated more of the Congressional Record 
than a United States Senator reads!” 
Since her high school days, Miss Manuel 
has held a number of stenographic posi- 
tions and has been doing legal stenographic 
work for the last six years, now being em- 
ployed as secretary to an attorney. 
Hiking, biking, and fishing (I 
catch many!) are among her 


don’t 
favorite 
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sports; and her hobby list is headed by 
shorthand, with reading, music, and dogs 
(especially those without pedigrees) fol- 
lowing along in that order. 

But there is no doubt that she must have 
given the major portion of her time to 
the hobby which heads her list. 


r “ec 99 
We Call Them “Shortcuts 
(Continued from page 32) 

a a 7— 
wy ZA 4 a 
or _j- a’ i 
lumbar vertebrae, subpoena duces tecum, sacroiliac 
joint, multiple sclerosis, arteriosclerosis, fair and 


impartial verdict, coronary thrombosis, cerebral 
thrombosis 


es 


I HAVE thus illustrated the four major 
principles of abbreviation employed by re- 
porters: the Brief Form or wordsign, the 
Abbreviating Principle, the Word-and-a- 
Half Principle, and the Intersecting Prin- 
ciple. They all stem from the Abbreviating 
Principle taught in the Manual. Their use 
is neither haphazard nor arbitrary, but fol- 
lows one consistent concept of abbreviation, 
that of writing the initial and distinctive 
body of the word or phrase, and confining 
whatever abbreviating is done to the less 
distinctive or ending of the word or phrase. 
Curtailing, if you please, and not “short- 
cutting.” 

The accompanying plate, containing some 
of the phrases used by Mr. Galati in his 
reporting of hearings before the Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance Division of 
the Department of Labor in New York 
City, gives an interesting example of these 
principles in practice. 


News About Reporters 


E have received.the following list of 
appointments from the School of 
Shorthand Reporting of Gregg College, 
Chicago: 
Harvey McGinnis, War Department, Frankfurt, 
Germany 


Louis Richman, Department of Investigation, 
New York City 


William Rust, War Department, Frankfurt, 
Germany 

Charles Stiles, War Crimes Trials Division, 
Philippines 
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Paul Zeiders, Colson and Brice, Albany, New 
ork 
Mary Lou Cottrill, House of Delegates, Charles- 
ton, Virginia 
Anna Alex, Office of the District Attorney, New 
York City 
Ruth Bazant, Oregon State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission 


From California we have received the 


news that A. V. Smith is the Official Court 
Reporter for Yolo County, at Woodland. 


Sorry—Our Error! 


E stand corrected for an error in 

our June.news about reporting ap- 
pointments, and we certainly thank Miss 
Baker for putting us right at once. Our 
informant was mistaken in telling us ‘that 
Ruth K. Baker had become a Superior 
Court reporter. She is still, she writes us, 
and has been since 1922, “happily report- 
ing the trials and tribulations of the 
youngsters who come before the Commis- 
sioner of the Juvenile Court of Los An- 
geles County,” and she expects “to finish 
my working days right here!” 

How much she enjoys her work was 
patent in the amusing account she gave 
of it in the Grecc Writer back in Decem- 
ber, 1945. She was guest contributor to 
our Reporting Department that month. 

Our mistake was not without compen- 
sation, however. It brought us one of those 
rare, but always welcome, letters from an 


old friend. 


Answers to the Quiz on Page 12 


1. Sardine 26. Remedies 
2. Nitrates 27. Diets 
3. Matinee 28. Mint 
4. Andes 29. Entree 
5. Mender 30. Iran 

6. Ermine 31. Seeder 
7. Meats 32. Rats 

8. Divan 33. Servant 
9. Settee 34. Stein 
10. Nets 35. Taverns 
11. Satin 36. Vase 
12. Sateen 37. Vans 
13. Denim 38. Ideas 
14. Tandem 39. Aim 

15. Vest 40. Star 
16. Tarts 41. Dreams 
17. Dies 42. Veterans 
18. Raiment 3. Tires 
19. Dentist 44. Ties 
20. Trends 45. Setters 
21. Verse 46. Tees 
22. Marine 47. Maiden 
23. Sedan 48. Easter 
24. Terms 49. Mate 
25. Sedative 50. Siren 
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Brain Children in Business 
WESLEY W. McGREGOR 


As condensed from “Canadian Business” 
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New in Farm and Factory 


From “Invention 


Eggs With More 
Vitamin D 


x 
oe ae 


A\ oe 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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For Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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From a dispatch from The Hague, in The New York Sun 
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The Transplanted Ghost 


WALLACE IRWIN 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the author 
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Air Transport— 
—Balloons to DC4’s 
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